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© Within a few years, I have examined with interest and care the 
usual methods of teaching the natural sciences in this and other coun- 
tries. | This examination has impressed me with a belief that they 
are too defective to answer the purpose of either teacher or pupil. 

Under this impression, and influenced by a wish to relieve both pro- 
fessor and student, I have ventured to form a remedial plan, which I 
feel inclined to submit to this meeting, who are best able to judge of 
its merits, — 

A prominent feature of my plan is, that it commences where the old 
ones generally conclude—that is to say, with classification. 

The natural sciences regard individuals, which are distinguished 
from each other by an almést infinite number of forms, qualities, and 
properties, exhibiting among themselves various degrees of resem- 
blance. 

To make pupils acquainted with these individuals, it is necessary to 
point out wherein they agree and wherein they disagree. But, so nu- 
merous are the objects which it is necessary to study, that, without the 


aid of classification, all efforts to impart a knowledge of natural histo- 
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ry must prove entirely abortive. Take, for instance, the science of 
ornithology. There are known and described about five thousand spe- 
cies of birds, and there are supposed to be about as many more, unde- 
scribed. Now, it may be enquired how, without the aid of classifica- 
tion, any one could ever obtain a knowledge of the individuals which 
are the subjects of this interesting science. Of fishes, there are up- 
wards of twenty thousand, and of insects there are from five hundred to 
five hundred and fifty thousand species, thus increasing the difficulty 
almost without end. © 

If we examine recent works on botany, we shall find that there are 
between sixty and eighty thousand species of plants, to obtain a know- 
ledge of which, singly, would require a long life. But of wil these in- 
dividuals, we are enabled to attain and impart a large amount of useful 
information, by reducing them to species, genere, orders, and classes. 

© No attempt to attain a knowledge of any of the natural sciences has 
ever been successful without attending, at some stage of the study, to 
classification ; and itis respectfully submitted, whether the advantages 
resulting from teaching the classification fully, at the commencement of 
the study, would not justify the change here proposed. The labor of 
both teacher and pupil would be thereby much abridged, and the pro- 
cess of the latter greatly accelerated. By fixing thoroughly in the 
mind, in the beginning, that all individuals of which you read or speak 
belong to a certain group, and are distinguished in a peculiar manner, 
much repetition is made unnecessary, the generic and specific diffe- 
rences are much better understood, a smaller tax is laid upon the mem- 
ory, and the facts and circumstances revealed by natural history, that 
are applicable to the arts and other useful purposes, are applied with 
better effect. 

From the many examples at hand of the importance of classification, 
Jet us cite one only: A botanist discovers a new plant, with the qual- 
ities of which he is entirely unacquainted. It is described in no book ; 
no chemist has as yet extracted its juices; nor has any one yet ascer- 
tained what effect it would bave upon the human system. Our bota- 
nist examines its form and structure, and immediately determines that 
it belongs to a certain class, order, gener, or species; and, knowing 
that plants belonging to that genere and species are generally poisonous, 
he decides that it is dangerous to use it. Now, this determination is made 
entirély by naturul classification, which is founded upon the Laws or 
NATURE, in which there may, perchance, be found an exception or a 
discrepance, but an error, never! 

Natural classification points out, with brevity and distinctness, all 
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the modifications which nature has introduced, and by which man dis- 
tinguishes one set of natural objects from all the rest. Its early intro- 
duction and perfect understanding, therefore, must necessarily prove a 
great encouragement to a beginner. If you tell a pupil that you ure 
about to teach him mammology, and that it is the “‘ natural history of all 
that large portion of vertebrated animals who nourish their young with 
their milk,” he perceives, before his mind’s eye, a huge mass, that ap- 
pears to him to be too unwieldy for the understanding. Now, com- . 
mence in one of the usual ways, by making him acquainted, consecu- 
tively, with each particular animal, and he will travel over the ground 
with weary steps, and with little hope of ever arriving at the distant 
goal. But, if you inform this same pupil at once that this apparently 
incongruous mass of creatures is distributed throughout nine orders, 
which are clearly distinguishable by natural marks—that, with the 
characteristics of these orders he can be made acquainted in less than 
one hour, you will remove a great burden from his youthful mind. 
Then, if you inform him that each of these nine orders is subdivided 
into genere, and the genere into species, you will dissipate all the con- 
fusion and perplexity in which the subject appeared to be involved, 
and awaken in the mind of the pupil a desire to proceed in the required 
investigations. Thus, by the power of classification, that is to say, by 
an orderly arrangement of the parts of the subject you are desirous of 
teaching, so.as to constitute one intelligible whole, early impressed, you 
demonstrate to the young and tender mind of youth, that the attain- 
ment of knowledge, however extensive, may be made plain and easy; 
you assist him (if I may so express myself) to bear the burthen of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and you encourage him to accompany you in the 
investigation of subjects which, at first sight, were appalling. 

() It may be objected, that thts is not the method pursued by experi- 
enced naturalists. Cuvier, it is said, proceeded synthetically; he ex- 
amined each individual and assigned its appropriate place. Cuvier 
was right. If our object were to arrange the parts of a subject not 
yet reduced to order, we should proceed in the same careful, consecu- 
tive manner. As our object, however, is not to reduce to order the 
parts of a crude subject, but to teach one whose parts have already 
been arranged, we ought to comMENCE exactly where Cuvier left off. 
In no other way can we so well avail ourselves of the labors of this 
distinguished zoologist. © 

ViyO TE. classification is to be the groundwork of teaching, it follows 
that the objects must be reduced to a tabular form; and, as a necessary 
preliminary, the sciences themselves should all be classed. 
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Upon this Jast part of the preparation, much time and attention has 
been bestowed. Still, the table produced is not entirely free from im- 
perfections. Whether the imperfections which mar this part of the 
plan arise from incapacity in man perfectly to class, or from an innate 
incapacity in the sciences themselves to de so classed, time and inves- 
tigation must determine. But the one now offered may perhaps be 
found sufficiently correct to subserve the present purpose. ? 

All the tables used in teaching upon this plan should be founded upon 
the best authorities; they should be compiled with the utmost care; 
the words used should be of the very best selection; the definitions 
should be logically correct; the terms employed to denote the specific 
characteristics should be striking; the whole should be written in as 
plain a hand, or printed in as legible a character, as possible. 

3dly The method of teaching this classification will next be ex- 
plained. In teaching any particular science, the pupils should first be 

made acquainted with “ its position in the scale or table of knowledge, 
and its relation to its associates.” For this purpose, the table of classi- 
fication of the sciences should be suspended against the wall, so that 
the pupils can have the advantage of using their eyes as well as their 
ears. The teacher, then, with his wand, points out the progress by 
which the table proceeds in its divisions, from the word ‘‘ KNOWLEDGE,”’ 
down to that particular science about to be taught, in manner follow- 
ing: 

Teacher. ‘‘I am about to teach you the science of mammology, 
which is the natural history of all those vertebrated animals who nour- 
ish their young with the milk of their mothers. Let us first enquire 
what is the position of this science in the scale of knowledge, and its re- 
lation to its associates.”’ 

Then, pointing to the large table with his wand, and the pupils re- 
peating after him, the teacher proceeds : 

‘‘ Knowledge is either speculative or practicul.”’ When this sentence 
has been repeated a sufficient number of times to make an indelible 
impression upon the minds of the pupils, the teacher says: 

‘‘ Knowledge is either ?”’ 

When the pupils fill up the sentence with, ‘ speculative or practi- 
cal.’’ 

The teacher then explains the terms, ‘‘ speculative and practical.” 
He then continues, the pupil repeating as before: ‘‘ Speculative know- 
ledge is divided into four provinces, viz: 

‘Ist. That which depends upon intuition and demonstration. 
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“‘2d. That which depends upon intuition, demonstration, and faith. 

«3d. Experimental knowledge, which regards the doctrines of mat- 
ter. 

‘4th. Historical knowledge, which depends upon testimony.” 

After a competent number of repetitions, the teacher commences: 

‘ Speculative knowledge is divided into ?”’ 

Pupils.‘ Four provinces,” &c. &c., (as above.) 

The teacher then explains carefully the meaning of all the words - 
just used, and points out the propriety of this division. He then con- 
tinues: ‘Experimental knowledge regards matter which is either 
ponderable or imponderable.’’ After a competent number of repetitions 
by the pupils, the teacher commences : 

‘‘ Experimental knowledge regards ?’’——— 

Pupils. ‘‘ Matter which is,” &c. &c., (as above.) 

The teacher then proceeds to explain the terms, “ ponderable and 
imponderable.”’ 

Teacher. (Still pointing to the table, and the pupils repeating.) 
‘‘ Ponderable matter is either organical or inorganical.”’ This having 
been learned, and the pupils tried, as before, the teacher proceeds to 
explain the meaning of these words, and would do well to exhibit a 
mineral, a plant, and an animal. 

Teacher. (Still pointing to the table, and the pupils repeating.) 
‘‘The science of organical matter is called physiology or biology.” 

After a certain number of repetitions, the teacher says: 

“The science of organical matter is called ?’’—— 

Pupils. ‘‘ Physiology or biology.”’ 

The teacher then explains these terms, and points out why the Jatter 
has been generally preferred. 

Teacher. (The pupils repeating.) ‘‘ Biology is divided into animal 
or zoology, and vegetable or botany.”’ 

After a competent number of repetitions, the teacher says: 

“ Biology is divided into ?”’ 

Pupils. ‘ Animal or,” &c. &c., (as above.) 

The teacher then carefully, explains these words, after which he 
proceeds, (the pupils repeating :) 

‘** Animals are either vertebrated or invertebrated; the invertebrated 
are either moluscus, articulated, or radiated.” The pupils having, by 
repetitions of these words, fixed them in their memories, the teacher 
commences : 

‘‘ Animals are either ?”—— 
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Pupils. ‘‘ Vertebrated,” &c. &c., (as above.) 

The teacher should then explain these words, and exhibit either spe- 
cimens or drawings of these four kinds of animals. 

Teacher. ‘‘ Vertebrated animals are divided into four classes, mam- 
malia, birds, reptiles, and fishes.’’ 

These having been committed to memory, the ails tried, and the 
terms carefully explained, the attention of the pupils is transferred 
from the large table to the small one, which contains the classification 
of the mammalia, which is now hung up before them. 

The teacher then, with wand in hand, and the pupils repeating, de- 
fines this science or describes the studies it embraces. 

This having been committed to memory, the teacher points out that 
there are nine orders, which, not to oppress the memory, he gives out 
by threes, in their order, or by giving first the first three, then the first 
six, and finally the nine. 

Teacher. ‘‘The mammalia has how many orders ?” 

Pupil. “ Nine,” viz: &c. &c., (as above.) 

The teacher must next explain the peculiar differences between the 
animals of these nine orders, in plain language, and exhibit correct 
drawings of each. © 

The first order is then taken up, and its divisions traced, and so on 
throughout the class. 

When the pupils have, by this process, made themselves perfectly 
familiar with the groundwork or SKELETON of mammology, the teacher 
may continue the instruction, filling up the outline by lectures, or by 
placing in the hands of the pupils the best books on the subject. 

In the above exercises, great care should be taken not to overload 
the memory; and the invariable prelude to each lesson should be a 
careful examination in the preceding one. If the odd /esson is not well 
remembered, it is in vain to proceed with a new one. It must not be 
forgotten how difficult it is to fix the attention of youth upon any single 
object for a length of time. This fact will appear obvious when we re- 
flect upon the operation of our own minds. We shall find that there 
is a constant succession of ideas. It is the most difficult task which 
any one can undertake, to arrest the current of his ideas, and fix his 
attention entirely upon one subject for a long period. Let any one try 
the experiment. 
© Now, one of the merits of this new method of teaching the sciences 
consists in its capacity to rivet the attention of the pupils for as long a 
period as the young mind is capable of being arrested, and, during that 
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time, of impressing upon the memory the essence of the lesson sought to be 
inculcated. Order, which is the result of a scientific disposition of any 
number of objects, is beautiful and harmonious; it is bewitching, and 
the mind seizes upon it with alacrity, and retains the impressions which 
it makes with pertinacity. This order is a leading feature of the pre- 
sent method of teaching, and its contemplation will be peculiarly pleas- 
ing to youth. A considerable advantage is also attained by the pupils, 
by the association in study; there is at least an apparent, if not a real, 
division of labor superinduced. Emulation is excited, and the natural 
shame of being left behind his fellows, will spur on a dull boy to exer- 
tion he never, otherwise, would make. 

Lastly, no method can be better calculated to train the mind to study. 
Pupils, thus exercised, will acquire the habit of analyzing their own 
thoughts and the thoughts of others; and they will be thereby better 
enabled to understand and remember any subject6 

It will not have escaped notice, that the above plan has been spoken 
of in relation to teaching the natural sciences only ; but it is confidently 
believed that it may be used in teaching the abstruse sciences. 

To historical knowledge it is peculiarly applicable, and particularly 
to geography, where it may be rendered eminently useful. 

Some twenty or twenty-five years ago, a gentleman by the name of 
Bostwick taught geography in Philadelphia, upon a plan bearing a re- 
semblance to this in one particular, and he was very successful. He 
had no tables such as I now propose, but, fixing the maps against the 
wall, he taught the names of the places by repetitions. 

© In all other respects, this plan is believed to be novel. That there 
may exist no difficulty, however, I will briefly state what I claim to be 
new. 

ist. The preliminary step of teaching the precise position in the 
scale or table of knowledge of the science about to be imparted, and 
its relations to its associates. . 

2d. The scale or table of the sciences now before you is entirely 
my own compilation. 

3d. I claim to be new the suggestion of teaching a complete and tho- 
rough knowledge of classification before it is attempted to » dmnpent a 
knowledge of any other branch of the science. 

4th. I claim this plan to be a new application of the method of 
teaching by continual repetitions of the elementary parts, that method 
having been heretofore confined to geography, and now for the first 
time applied to clussification of all the natural sciences. 
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5th. My plan is an improvement upon that method, by the introduc- 
tion of tables, carefully prepared beforehand for the purpose. 

Such is my plan; and now, I have but one favor to ask—give it a 
fair trial ; and, if it does not save one half the time experienced in the 
usual methods of teaching the natural sciences—if it does not abridge, 
by one half, the labors of both the teacher and the student—and if it 
does not impart a more thorough knowledge than any of the methods of 
teaching now in use—reject it. 0 











































THE GREAT METALLIFEROUS GEOLOGICAL 
BELT: 
WHICH TRAVERSES THE CONTINENT OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
BY J. DILLE. 





Newark, Onto, February 27, 1845. 


Dear Sir: It is very interesting to trace the great physical features 
of this continent, and to compare them with those of the eastern. Al- 
though the smallest continent of the two, the outlines of structure, 
such as its systems of rivers, mountains, fresh-water seas, and mineral 
deposites, are presented here on a scale entirely unknown to the old 
world. When the great coal field of the Ohio valley was described, 
it excited almost as much incredulity as wonder among the European 
geologists. 

But there is one great leading feature in American geology as yet 
but partially explored—still well known at many points along its line 
of bearing—that to my mind presents one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of our natural history, and which I do not remember to have seen 
noticed by any writer. I allude to the great mineral belt which tra- 
verses this continent, probably throughout its whole length. Its north- 
em terminus is unknown; but it will probably yet be found to extend 
from one end of this continent to the other. 

I have been for years engaged in investigating this interesting sub- 
ject, by personal examination, by reading every thing I could find re- 
lating to it, and by an extensive intercourse with travellers. Thus 
much only is known: that it extends some hundreds of miles north of 
Lake Superior, and stretches south under that lake, exhibiting itself in 
its islands, through western Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Texas, Mexico, Central America, Colombia, Peru, 
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Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and how much farther south, is yet to 
be discovered. --Ht embraces in its range all the useful and the precious 
metals, iron, copper, lead, gold, silver, platina, zinc, tin, cobalt, tung- 
sten, and various others, are its universally known products. 

From one end of the continent to the other, its course is traced on 
the east side of the great Cordillerean system of mountains. Occa- 
sionally it is covered by drift, as in the prairies of Illinois or the pam- 
pas of South America, by the diluvium, or by. the alluvial deposites. 
of rivers; but it soon emerges from such concealment, and is traceable 
along the whole line of its course. Far south, it is almost identified 
with the mountain system, but northwardly it diverges more and more 
to the east. On the west side of the mountain chain, no great or val- 
uable mineral region has been discovered. It was ‘at first supposed 
that rich mines would be found on the Pacific coast, and hence a pro- 
vince of Spanish America received its name under that supposition. 
But, upon further research, Costa Rica (the rich coast) was found to 
be almost destitute of any valuable mineral. 

One phenomenon frequently presented by this mineral belt, is the 
intimate sympathy manifest in the northern range with the internal 
convulsions of the southern. Observation is necessary to determine 
the extent of this sympathy. An earthquake or volcano in the eastern 
spurs of the Andes, is often felt on or along the eastern side of this 
belt. It requires but slight. observation to determine that this mineral 
range is the product of volcanic action. Along its course is the only 
granite rock, in situ, between the two great North American systems 
of mountains; and this rock here is in a disturbed, or rather protruded 
position. In some places I have observed it thrust up through the 
limestone or sand rock; again, tilting them up, or over, with volcanic 
scoria, every where exhibited. Such is particularly the case in the 
mineral regions of Missouri, which I have personally examined. On 
either side of the belt brecciated limestone is often found ; at Mackinac 
in particular this is observable ; whilst the metalliferous lime-rock with- 
in the belt appears to have been calcined, and partially reindurated, so 
as generally to render it useless for architectural purposes. The sand- 
rock, too, has evidently been subjected to great heat ; in some instances 
it has actually been fused, producing in many cases those beautiful 
specimens of volcanic scoria so common in the mineral belt. 

Some of the results of the earthquakes in southern Missouri, in 
1812, are worthy of a passing notice in this hasty letter. The Grand 
prairie in the rear of New Madrid exhibited some singular phenome- 


na. It was very much agitated by the internal throes of the earth, and 
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in many places jets, of a strong column of water, bringing up 
with it great quantities of sand, appeared. With this sand was brought 
up large quantities of mineral coal, of every degree in the process of 
mineralization, from wood to lignite, and thence to the most perfect spe- 
cimens of the bituminous. No coal, near the surface, is found in that 
country, nor has any been discovered in sinking the deepest wells ; 
consequently, the coal structure from which it was detached must be 
at a great depth. The places of these water jets can still be found, by 
the quantity of sand thrown out, and hence in that country the people 
call them ‘sand blows.” The great change that was made in the 
banks of the St. Francis river and its tributaries, by which their banks 
were sunk, rendering them much less useful for navigable purposes, 
and the entire destruction (or rather upheaving of the bottom) of a 
lake, are facts worthy of a more extended notice than I am able to 
present at this time. I may take some future occasion to present these 


subjects more at large, if some one more competent to the task does 


not anticipate me. 
{ remain, dear sir, with great respect, 
J. DILLE. 
Francis Markos, Esq., 
Corresponding Secretary of the National Institute, Washington. 





CHANGES ON THE EARTH’S SURFACE. 


In the convention of geologists, recently assembled in New Haven, 
there was an animated and highly interesting conversation respecting 
the continual changes witnessed in the earth’s surface. Professor Ro- 
cers rematks that HumBoxpr has published data relating to the mean 
level of certain lands. He gives 800 feet above the ocean as the mean 
level of Asia. Professor SILLIMAN enquired : 

What does he give, sir, as the elevation of North America ? 

Prof. Rogers. Some five or six hundred as the average. 

Prof. Silliman. That is even within my mark; I have said less than a quarter of'a mile, 
and then have been thought romancing ; and even this may be caused by the mass of 
the earth swelling by expansion. 

Prof. Rogers. By probably the general wavering of tlic earth’s crust ; Sweden rises sev- 
eral feet a century ; and it would not take long to bring all Europe to its present level. 

Prof. Looms. The pilots of Maine say the tide is sinking every year, and that cer- 
tain rocks on Maine shore are now visible, over which they could formerly conduct 
vessels at any tide. It is so especially at the mouth of the Kennebec. 
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Prof. Rogers observed that the north shores appeared to be going down and the 
south coming up; else why were all our south shores sandy flats, and New England a 
rock-bound coast, from Cape Cod to its northeast border? The middle and southern 
States, all the sea islands from Long Island to the Florida keys, indicate a general rise 
of the land south. This continent is swinging on a great hinge or great pivot, the point 
of which is about the bay of Massachusetts. The south part is rising, and the north 
going down; not exactly in their moral or intellectual qualification, unfortunately, as 
recent changes indicate. (Laughter.) 

Prof. Silliman. Where did you put your pivot, sir? (Laughter.) 

Prof. Rogers. About Cape Cod, I think it is fixed. (More laughter.) 

Prof. Silliman then observed that the change of level in New Haven harbor must be 
owing to other causes than merely the selting up of salt, as is generally supposed. 

Mr. Redfield pointed out, on the new chart of New York bay, where a few years 
since there was forty feet of water, it is now solid shore. ‘This was done by the con- 
tinual abrasion of the ocean against the bolder shore of Jersey, south of Sandy Hook. 
This was the principal source of supply for making sand bars every where, and not 
what was brought down by rivers from up the country. 

The next day of the Convention was chiefly occupied with Dr. 
Reep’s paper on the chain of erratic serpentine rocks in Berkshire, 
Massachusetts. The theory that this and other phenomena prove the 
American continent to have been once submerged, was discussed and 
denounced. 





NAPTHA. 
Extract of a letter from Dr. Joun Sipvey, to J. S. Jounson, Esgq., 
dated, Natchitoches, January 16, 1825, viz: 

“1 wish you would inform yourself relative to the ases and value of mineral tar — 
naptha or asphalt. There has been a discovery lately made, in two places near the 
Sabine, of an exhaustless quantity of it. 1 have a sample of it, brought to me a few 
days ago. An hundred thousand barrels of it might be delivered in barrels at Natch- 
itoches, for about five dollars a barrel. It resembles the lightwood tar in color and 
consistence, when it is first taken up. It does not flame readily till heated. In a short 
time, when exposed to the sun and air, it becomes as hard as rock.” 





Dr. LARDNER, in his lecture on the prospects of steam navigation, 


speaking of the necessity of a modification in the construction of 


ocean steamers, Says: 

“A great reduction in the dimensions of the machinery, and the surrender to the 
uses of commerce of that invaluable space which it now occupies within the vessel, 
are essential. It is incumbent on the engineer, who assumes the high responsibility of 
the superintendence of such a project, to leave the present packet ship in the full and 
unimpaired enjoyment of its functions as a sailing vessel. Let him combine, in short, 
the agency of steam with the undiminished nautical power of the ship. Let him cel- 
ebrate the marriage of the steam engine with the sailing vessel. If he accomplish 
this with the skill and suecess of which the project is susceptible, he may fiirly hope 
that his name will go down to posterity, as a benefactor of mankind, united with 
those of Fulton and Watt.” 
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RELIGION. 


LPPALLLII OT 


THE EDITOR, TO THE RELIGIOUS PUBLIC. 


LPBDLALLIOIOFOPOLOPO™OI__O—_LLU_F™_LO—LOOWP®™™OLPPLPL_a 


The Epitor regrets to learn that some misapprehension is enter- 
tained, in this District, of the character and design of this journal. It 
seems that he is suspected by some of an intention to make it the ve- 
hicle of the peculiar dogmas of a certain religious sect. Nothing 
could be farther from his intention. He had hoped that the prospectus 
which has been published in the newspapers, and the work itself, were 
sufficiently explicit ; but it appears he was mistaken. Allow him, then, 
to declare more explicitly, if that be possible, that, so far from wishing 
to give a sectarian bias, he has always intended to make it as free in 
its religious department as the Constitution of our country itself. It 
shall be as free for the Roman Catholic as for the Presbyterian, and for 
every other sect as for them—for the Jew as for the Christian —for 
the Mohammedan as for the Jew—for the Chinese, the Hindoo, and 
the American savage, as for any. The people of this country, and 
perhaps of all Christendom, are, in the judgment of the Editor, too 
sectarian in their reading, in religion as well as in politics. Newspa- 
pers and periodicals, under sectarian and partisan editors, are got up 
and supported by particular sects and parties, and seldom contain an 
argument opposed to the peculiar views of their patrons. Thus, clans 
and parties are fortified in their own opinions, and often conceive the 
most erroneous notions of those of others; whilst jealous and vindic- 
tive feelings are too often engendered and cherished towards those 
whom, did they rightly understand them, they would respect and 
esteem as friends, if they did not love as brothers. It is to interchange 
of sentiments and comparison of ideas, that the world is indebted for 
the advanced state of the arts and sciences. Had scientific men di- 
vided themselves into clans and parties, and the members of each con- 
fined themselves exclusively to the examination of their own discove- 
ries and inventions, paying no respect or attention to those of any oth- 
er, where at this day would have been your steamboats, and railroads, 
and canals?—your various manufactures and improvements in ma- 
chinery? In what condition would have been the sciences of chemis- 
try, of mineralogy, of geology? This generation would have been a 
thousand years behind the present condition of the civilized world. 
And why should not religion, as well as science and the arts, profit by 
such interchange? A journal affording the necessary facilities to that 
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end, the Editor of the Investigator has long regarded as a great desid- 
eratum. How far the effort he is now making shall succeed, the future 
only can determine. 

If, as some think, they who seek truth the most diligently can sel- 
dom know they have found it, it is manifestly certain that they who 
only examine the arguments on one side of a question, can never 
know whether they have found truth or not. It is at haphazard with 
them; and if, perchance, they be right, in the end it may be well. 
But alas! if in the grcat day of account it shall be made manifest that 
they were in error, what excuse can they render to Gop for not avail- 
ing themselves of the light that shone around them? And let them 
reflect, that they ure as likely to be wrong as right. But if they investi- 
gate, and after all be found in error, they will at least have the merit 
of not having buried the talents which Gop gave them to improve. 
They will have the consolations of a good conscience in that spiritual 
world, and the assurance that, if the fountain of justice cannot reward 
them for the fruits of their errors, he will not condemn them, because 
they did all they could. The Editor hopes that many will profit by the 
opportunity which will from time to time be afforded in this work. 
For his own part, he will endeavor to act with impartiality towards all. 
Whatever he may perceive in any sect that, in his opinion, is danger- 
ous to liberty, to genuine piety or morality, he will fearlessly con- 
demn; freely admitting to his pages any calm and decorous defence or 
exposition which any friend of the assailed may think proper to make. 
He invites contributions from gentlemen of ability of all sects; but 
any article containing a disparaging or uncourteous personality, need 
not be sent. It will not be published. It is not with men that we 
have to deal, but with their opinions and systems. And let it be un- 
derstood that, while we may condemn and repudiate the latter, we 
can nevertheless respect and esteem the former. 

The Editor avails himself of this occasion to apprise the patrons of 
the Investigator of his gratification at the manner in which a number 
of highly respectable journals have taken notice of the work. The 
following is copied from a religious paper of wide circulation, published 
in the city of Philadelphia. Although the first paragraph does not re- 
fer to the Investigator, yet, as there is a direct connection between the 
work therein named and the article which has been continued in seve- 
ral numbers of the Investigator, and concluded in’ tes, on the compar- 
ison of the Protestant and Roman Catholic Bibles, he trusts he will be 
excused for copying it with the rest: . — 

Y Mra Me . 


a 
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“‘We have lately read ‘.1 Defence of the Protestant Bible, as published by the Bible so- 
cielies, without the Apochrypha, ‘by Akroarees,’ who is a literary layman of the 
city of Washington. This defence is against Dr. Ryder’s charge that the Protestant 
Bibles have omitted 139 chapters of the written word of God. It is an octavo pain- 
phlet of 68 pages, in which we have a learned summary of the reasons which have in- 
duced, or should induce, all Protestants to reject all the apochriphal books from the 
sacred canon of Scripture. To those who have no access to a learned and extensive 
library, and little time to read ponderous volumes, the labors of Akroatees must be 
very acceptable and useful. 

“Tt is the same gentleman of Washington, we understand, who edits and has writ- 
ten the greater portion of ‘the Investigator,’ a monthly periodical, printed at the seat 
of the National Government, of which four numbers have appeared. Each number 
contains 32 pages, handsomely printed, at twelve and half cents, a number, or $1 50 
for the year, in advance. The work excludes politics, and is devoted 4o religious, mo- 
ral, and scientific subjects. A large portion of the Investigator, hitherto, has been 
devoted to the Roman Catholic controversy ; and with this we are pleased, because 
there is great need for such a vehicle of truth in the District. of Columbia. Publica- 
tions confined to politics, general intelligence, and science, abound, but works chiefly 
devoted to important controversies in religion are comparatively rare. 

** Among other articles, this work contains a contrasted view of the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Bibles ; a treatise upon the northwestern Indians; a tract on the peo- 
pling of America; and a castigation of Mr. Brownson. The number for April con- 
tains ‘a Discourse on the Principles of the Protestant Reformation and the Errors of 
Popery ;’ delivered in Washingtan, at the request of the Protestant Reformation So- 
ciety, by Dr. Ely, of Philadelphia. The author first gives a concise history of the 
moral, religious, and political cendition of the world at the commencement of the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century; secondly, he gives a comprehensive summary 
of the principles of the papacy ; thirdly, he states the principles of Protestantism, by 
the application of which the papal hierarchy has been crippled, and is destined to be 
destroyed ; fourthly, he applies the principle that the Bible is the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, to the demolition of some of the chief fortresses of the Romish re- 
ligion ; and, finally, he concludes with a political and religious view of the prospects 
of Romanism in relation to the United States.”—Christian Observer. 





ROME OPPOSED TO THE WORD OF GOD 


BY HOBART BERRIAN. 


«When the Romish church found that she had deviated too far from 


the religion of the New Testament to render a reconciliation practica- 
ble,’ (remarks a most eminent Baptist divine,) “she proceeded to 


take away the key of knowledge, by opposing every possible obstacle 
to its progress; and, having availed herself of the ignorance of the 
age, and the apathy of the people, to establish her claim to infallibility, 
she became a standard to herself.’ ‘‘ Thus she rendered detection im- 
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possible ; nor did she ever feel herself safe till the stage was completely 
darkened—till every chink and crevice was closed through which a 
ray could penetrate.’”’ The Holy Scriptures, which with the primitive 
Christians had been deemed a safe standard of faith, became the ob- 
ject of elevated hostility ; and the traditions of the church, grown rank 
through a long series of ages, eventually supplanted the true word of 
Gop, and paved the way for the almost entire suppression of vital 
godliness. 

It is not a little curious to run the eye over the pages of ecclesias- 
tical history, and note the gradual decline of the use of the scriptures. 
In the days of Jerome, its study seems to have been enforced with 
the utmost rigor. 

At the request of Damasvs, bishop of Rome, a perfect revision of 
the then accepted translation was made by Jerome. This re-transla- 
tion has remained until the present time, under the name of the Vul- 
gate version. The writings of Origen, Evsesrus, and even Augus- 
TINE, are filled with lengthy quotations from the Epistles and Gospels. 
The essays of the fathers before them are almost entirely made up of 
apostolical compositions. As the church became more corrupt, the 
study of the word, as a matter of course, materially declined; until 
the final edicts of certain ecumenical councils caused their general 
suppression ; and we now find the papal church marshalled in the 
ranks of Jews and infidels, strenuously opposing the free circulation of 
the written gospel. 

The leading principle of protestantism is to lay open the Bible to 
every one, and to invite, to inculcate, and to entreat examination ; 
while it is the leading principle of popery to shut it out of the sight 
of all but the clergy. ‘‘ The Bible,” writes an eminent theologian, 
‘‘is common property, over which there is no human control, for ‘all 
scripture is given by inspiration of Gop, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of Gop may be made perfect, thoroughly furnished for every 
good word and work.’ The translations of this sacred book,’ he 
continues, ‘‘ were early made for the benefit of the unlearned in the 
vernacular language of the countries into which Christianity had 
spread. Various versions in the Latin were published in the west, 
and the Syriac in the east, either during the lives of the Apostles, or 
in the period immediately succeeding; nor was it even made a ques- 
tion, during the first centuries, whether these inspired writings should 
be laid open to universal inspection. The Christian fathers were 
well known to have inculcated their perusal on all sorts of men; nor 
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are the more celebrated of them, St. Austin and St. Curysostom, 
ever more eloquent, than when engaged in unfolding their excellence 
and expostulating on their utility to persons of every description.” 

But ‘the man of sin’? has sponged the opinions of the primitive 
saints, by enforcing a far different policy ; he has told the people that 
the only legitimate channel through which scriptural information can 
pass, is the medium of the priests. The Bible, he says, is like arsenic 
or hemlock, which is only safe when administered in small quantities 
and in a diluted form. Thus, the council ecclesiastical, held at Trent, 
limited the administration of this deadly poison: ‘‘ Seeing it is mani- 
fest by experience,” says the section, “‘ that if the Holy Bible be per- 
mitted to be read every where without difference, in the vulgar tongues, 
more harm than good results thence through the rashness of men: let 
it therefore be at the pleasure of the bishop or inquisition, with the ad- 
vice of the parish clerk or confessor, to grant the reading of the Bible, 
translated by Catholic authors, to those who in their opinion will 
thereby receive an increase of faith and piety. Let no one buy or 
read these Bibles without the permission of their pastors.’’ ‘ Having 
consulted some of the cardinals of the holy Roman church’’— writes 
the reigning Pope—‘‘after having duly examined with them every 
thing, and listened to their advice, we have decided, venerable bro- 
ther, on addressing you this letter, by which we again condemn the 
Bible societies, reproved long ago by our predecessors; and, by virtue 
of the supreme authority of our apostleship, we reprove by name and 
condemn the aforesaid society, called the Christian League, formed 
last year at New York, together with every other society associated 
with it, or may become so. Let all know, then, the enormity of 
the sin against Gop and his church which they are guilty of, who dare 
to associate themselves with any of these societies, or abet them in 
any way; moreover, we confirm and renew the decrees recited above, 
delivered in former times by apostolic authority, against the public dis- 
tribution, reading, and possession of books of the holy scriptures trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue, thus rendering them intelligible, without 
the aid of any interpreter, to persons of every description, to the most 
loquacious woman, to the light-headed old man, (viellard dilerant, ) to 
the worldly cavalier, (verbeux sophiste,) to all, in short, and even, by 
an absurdity as great as unheard of, to the most hardened infidels.’’— 
Signed, ‘‘Grecory XVI. S. P.”—8th May, 1844. 

How strangely do these Romish edicts sound, when brought into 
contrast with St. Luke’s most beautiful eulogium on the most noble 
Jews of Berea, who greatly excelled the inhabitants of Thessalonica, 
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in that they ‘received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the scriptures daily whether these things were so.’’- How 
harshly does the ecclesiastical law grate upon our ears, when we hear 
the reply of the Saviour to those carping Jews who sought to slay the 
Prince of Life, solely because he had performed benevolent acts on 
the Sabbath day! ‘Search the scriptures,’ saith he, ‘‘ for they are 
they which testify of me.”” How sweetly does St. Paut bear evi- 
dence to the sublime consolations afforded by a careful study of the’ 
sacred writings ; ‘‘ for, whatsoever things were written aforetime, were 
written for our learning, that we, through patience and comfort of the 
scriptures, might have hope.’ ‘‘ For all scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of Gop.” ‘No prophecy of scripture,” writes Sr. Perer, 
‘is of any private interpretation.”’ 

In vindication of the partial suppression of the scriptures, the plea 
is entered that the maxims and injunctions of the Saviour have refe- 
rence only to the writings of the prophets of the ancient dispensation ; 
that the Gospels and Epistles were the fruit of apostolical labor, and 
were unknown to the churches until the fourth century; that these 
manuscripts were not collected for at least three hundred years after 
the crucifixion. It is historically known, however, that the writings 
of the apostles were received, and publicly read in the churches of 
the saints, long antecedent to the ecclesiastical enthronement of Con- 
STANTINE. Justin Martyr, in his apology to the emperor, ANTo- 
ninus Pius, which was written not fifty years after the death of Sr. 
Joun the Evangelist, quotes parts of the four Gospels. The Epistles 
are quoted by many, if not all the early bishops; they were read, and 
most probably often re-read, in the congregations of the churches. 

A few facts in relation to the authenticity and history of the holy 
writings, must now close this already lengthy article. 

Prior to the discovery of the art of printing, copies of the scriptures 
‘were few in number; the great labor of transcribing manuscripts con- 
fining them to the libraries of monasteries, convents, and parish priests. 
When printing began to multiply the number, Rome began to discre- 
dit, in some degree, her vaunted infallibility, and the edict of Trent, 
which shortly followed, was made to answer the purpose of a subter- 
ranean arch, for the better security of her old and crumbling founda- 
tions. 

Joun Wickuirre, the first and perhaps among the most eminent 
of the Christian reformers, made a complete translation of the scrip- 
tures from the Latin into the English, during the year 1380, about a 


hundred and fifty years before LurHer. The council of Constance, 
23 
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many years afterwards, caused his remains to be exhumed and burnt 
to ashes. Wititam TyNpat afterwards executed the first translation 
of the English scriptures that was ever printed. He was condemned 
as a heretic, and perished in 1536. Joun Rocers, who succeeded 
TywnDAL in his labors, became the first martyr under the merciful ad- 
ministration of Catholic Mary. A preface to Coverpate’s version 
of the scriptures was finally made by Archbishop Cranmer, in the 
year 1539; a few years afterwards he lost his life at the stake. Thus, 
through the floods of tribulation, did these devout men pass into the 
everlasting rest of Gop’s people. During the melancholy and fatal 
struggle of the reformers in Spain, copies of the holy-scriptures were 
collected together by the inquisition, and publicly burnt ih the streets 
of the cities of Castile and Arragon. Luruer’s translations met the 
same fate in all the continental countries where the popular jealousy 
espoused the cause of the mother church. In the streets of London 
fires were made by the order of the bishop, and the Bible burned in 
piles. Houses were searched, churches razed, and fires kindled. 
Then it was that, in the city of the Casars, sat the great courtesan 
of the Apocalypse, drunk with the blood of the saints of Jesus, tread- 
ing upon the violated testimony, and having on her front the seal of 
apostacy. Trophies of her victories lay all about her; monuments of 
bones mark her cruel conquests; memoirs of dreadful sufferings fear- 
fully characterize her spoils. She verifies the word of prophecy by 
the enormity of her deeds and the dloodiness of her code. 

The holy scriptures—I give substantially the language of the 
celebrated Mr. McGavin—contain the word of Gop, which is ad- 
dressed to every human creature under the heaven. They contain a 
complete revelation of his will for the salvation of our fallen race. 
They inform us how our race became fallen and ruined, and of the 
provision which Gop has made for the recovery and salvation of mise- 
rable sinners, by the incarnation, obedience, and death of his own son. 
That part of the Bible which is properly called the gospel, is purely a 
revelation of the mercy of Gop to sinners. It is a proclamation of 
grace and pardon, upon the footing of what Curist has done in the 
stead of the guilty, when he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. It informs us how guilty 
creatures become interested in what Curist has done and suffered in 
the room of the ungodly; ‘‘for Gop so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ The words spoken by apostles, 
therefore, and the words which they wrote, have all the authority of a 
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voice from Heaven. Curist is with the apostles still, and he will be 
with them to the end of the world, to give power and efficacy to their 
words; and, whether they are published in the way of reading, or in 
the way of preaching, he gives them a spirit and power which effectu- 
ally subdues the objects of his mercy, and turns them to himself. 
The preaching, or in any way the publication of the gospel, is the 
means of divine appointment for the conversion and salvation of sin- 
ners. In the scriptures, the Almighty addresses us as a voice from 
heaven: ‘‘ Look unto me and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth: 
for I am Gop, and there is none else.’”?’ The church of Rome stands 
by, and presumes to decide who shall, and who shall not, hear these 
words of the Almighty Saviour; and if any person at all hear them, 
it is by her permission. Surely, then, this church of Rome is that 
anti- Christ, that opposing power that exalts itself above all that is 
called Gop, or that is worshipped. To assume the power of permit- 
ting creatures to hear what Gop shall speak, is assuming a power and 
authority at least equal to that of Gop, and a right to control, or at 
least to regulate, the manner of his communicating his will to his own 
creatures. 

The Almighty addresses his word to every child of Adam; but the 
church of Rome forbids any of its members to hear or read it, save a 
favored few, who must have a license for that purpose. This is directly 
setting up her authority against the authority of Gop. He calls upon 
all men to hear him. Tis voice is to the sonsof men. It is addressed 
to all classes of the human race without exception. But the church 
of Rome will not suffer all men to hear the voice of Gop in his word. 
She allows it to be addressed only to such as will receive thereby ‘an 
increase of faith and piety’’—that is, to persons who are‘already faith- 
ful and pious in some degree. Gop addrésses his gospel to sinners, as 
such, in order that, hearing and believing it, sinners may be saved. 
But the church of Rome exercises her authority to prevent, as far as 
she is able, the word of Gop from reaching the ears of sinners. Thus, 
she proves thereby to be in league with Satan, for the purpose of keep- 
ing men under the bondage of sin, to the everlasting ruin of their 
souls. 

This glowing picture of the Romish hierarchy is not too strongly 
sketched either to caricature or wound the truth. Catholicity is es- 
sentially a creed of ceremonies and limitations, a substitution of sha- 
dows for realities, of forms and dogmas for the vital power of rational 
religion. It is a system of pageantry rather than spirituality; an un- 
fair exchange of rites and ordinances, for the more noble religion of 
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the soul; a barter of laws and regulations, somewhat consecrated by 
time, for that inward holiness of heart, that divine purity of purpose, 
which constitute the more striking peculiarities of intrinsic godliness. 
Viewing her efforts to suppress the word of God as hostile to the best 
interests of society, let us join our prayers with our exertions, that the 
scriptures may have free course and be ‘glorified —that, with the de- 
cline of Rome’s impostures,* cruelties, and oppressions, we may greet 
the breaking of a more auspicious day, when the Sun of Righteous- 
ness shall arise with healing in his wings, spreading over our fallen 
race his bright mantle of everlasting light. 


EXTRACT. 

“Truth, being in its own nature unique, simple, and indivisible, holds no commu- 
nion whatever with the changling and contradictious varieties of human error, and 
therefore, in the present defective state of the human understanding, and the present 
defective state of the human heart, it is safer that the Christian church be divided 
into parties, conscientiously differing in, but zealously maintaining, points of doctrine 
and practice. For, whatever delightful changes the millenial day may elicit, of this I 
am certain, that in the present degenerate condition of the world, the existing order 
of things is favorable to the discussion and development of truth, the detection of er- 


ror, and a friendly provocation to love and good works among the various bodies of 
professing Christians.” — Cookman. 





*“ Among the heroes of monastic life,” says Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, ‘‘ the name and genius of Simeon Sryxires have been immor- 
talized by the singular invention of an erial penance. At the age of thirteen, the 
young Syrian deserted the profession of a shepherd, and attached himself to an aus- 
tere monastery. After a long and painful sojourn, in which Simeon was repeatedly 
saved from pious suicide, he established his residence on a mountain about thirty or 
forty miles east of Antioch. Within the space of a maudin, or circle of stones, to 
which he had attached himself by a ponderous chain, he ascended a column, which 
was successively raised from the height of nine to that of sixty teet from the ground. 
In his lofty station, the Syrian anchorite resisted the heat of thirty summers and the 
cold of as many winters. Habit and exercise instructed him to maintain his dan- 
gerous situation without fear or giddiness, and successively to assume the different 
postures of devotion. He sometimes prayed in an erect attitude, with his outstretched 
arms in the figure of a cross; but his most familiar practice was that of bending his 
meagre skeleton from the forehead to the feet; and a curious spectator, after number- 
ing twelve hundred and forty repetitions, at length desisted from the endless count. 
The progress of an ulcer in his thigh might shorten, but it could not disturb his ce- 
lestial life ; and the patient hermit expired, without descending from his column.” 

Romish fanaticism! Blush ye followers of Ann Lee and Joe Smith; for out of 
the bowels of the parent church has sprung an enthusiast, rich in folly. 
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THE PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
BIBLES CONTRASTED. 


{ Continued from page 151. ] 


The Rev. Dr. Ryper labored very hard, in the course of his lec- 
tures, to prejudice the minds of his hearers, not only against the Pro- 
testant Bible, by grossly misrepresenting it, (alleging that it does not . 
contain the whole of the sacred scriptures by as many as one hundred 
and thirty-nine chapters,) but also against King James’s translation, 
denouncing it in the most emphatic manner for its imperfections, but 
without designating any. 

Now, with respect to the first objection, it is refuted in my pamph- 
let published last year, entitled, ‘‘ Defence of the Protestant Bible, 
as published by the Bible Societies ;’’ nor is this all: if the reader will 
examine that work, he will see that it is there proven, by arguments 
which Dr. Ryper has not attempted and will not attempt to answer, 
that the Protestant Bible, as published by the Bible societies, contains 
all the inspired writings; whilst, on the other hand, the Roman Catho- 
lic Bible contains at least one hundred and forty-five chapters which form 
no part of the sacred scriptures. And now, having given a history of 
the two Bibles in my previous numbers, I will here institute a compar 
ison of the two English translations, that the reader may himself judge 
whether the advantage is so greatly on the side of the Roman Catho- 
lic translation, as to justify Dr. Ryper’s unmeasured denunciations of 
the other. 

I will contrast a few passages taken indiscriminately, and some of 
those which differ the widest : 


Protestant Bible—King James’s Roman Catholic (Doway) Bible— 
translation. /Imerican ( Philadelphia) edition, 
1839, from 5th Dublin 


GENESIS, ch. 47. 


27. And Israel dwelt in the land 
of Egypt, in the country of Go- 
shen; and they had possessions 
therein, and grew and multiplied 
exceedingly. 

28. And Jacob lived in the land 
of Egypt seventeen years: so the 
whole age of Jacob was a hundred 
forty and seven years. 


Genesis, ch. 47. 


27. So Israel dwelt in Egypt, 
that is, in the land of Gessen, and 
possessed it: and grew, and was 
multiplied exceedingly. 

28. And he lived in it seventeen 
years: and all the days of his life 
came to a hundred and forty-sev- 
en years. . 
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29. And the time drew near that 
Israel must die: and he called his 
son Joseph and said unto him, if 
now I have found grace in thy 
sight, put I pray thee, thy hand 
under my thigh, and deal kindly 
and truly with me; bury me not, 
I pray thee, in Egypt: 

30. But I will le with my fa- 
thers, and thou shalt carry me out 
of Egypt, and bury me in their bu- 
ying place. And he said, I will 

o as thou hast said. 


31. And he said, swear unto me; 
and he sware unto him. And Is- 
rael bowed himself upon the bed’s 
head. 


Exonvs, ch. 3. 


11. And Moses said unto God, 
who am I, that I should go unto 
Pharaoh, and that I should bring 
forth the children of Israel out of 
Egypt? 

12. And he said, certainly [ will 
be with thee; and this shall be a 
token unto thee, that I have sent 
thee: when thou hast brought 
forth the people out of Egypt, ye 
shall serve God upon this moun- 
tain. 

13. And Moses said unto God, 
behold when I come unto the 
children of Israel, and shall say 
unto them the God of your fathers 
hath sent me unto you; and they 
shall say unto me, what is his 
name? what shall I say unto them ? 

14. And God said unto Moses, 
*1 AM THAT I AM: and he said, 
Thus shalt thou say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, I AM hath sent 
me unto you. 


Exopus, ch. 20. 


1. And God spake all these 
words, saying, 


29. And when he saw that the 
day of his death drew nigh, he 
called his son Joseph and said to 
him: If I have found favor in thy 
sight, put thy hand under my 
thigh; and thou shalt show me 
this kindness and truth, not to bu- 
ry me in Egypt: 

30. But I will sleep with my fa- 
thers, and thou shalt take me 
away out of this land, and bury 
me in the burying place of my an- 
cestors. And Joseph answered 
him: I will do what thou hast 
commanded. : 

31. And he said: swear then 
tome. And as he was swearing, 
Israel adored God, turning to the 
bed’s head. 


Exonuvs, ch. 3. 


11. And Moses said to God, who 
am I that I should go to Pharao, 
and should bring forth the children 
of Israel out of Egypt? 


12. And he said to him: I will be 
with thee: and this thou shalt 
have for a sign, that I have sent 
thee: when thou shalt have 
brought my people out of Egypt, 
thou shalt offer sacrifice to God 
upon this mountain. 

13. Moses said to God: Lo, 1 
shall go to the children of Israel, 
and say to them: The God of 
your fathers hath sent me to you. 
If they shall say to me: what is 
his name? what shall I say to 
them. 

14. God said to Moses: I AM 
WHO AM. He said: thus shalt 
thou say to the children of Israel : 
HE WHO IS, hath sent me to 
you. 


Exonus, ch. 20. 


1. And the Lord spoke all these 
words : 





*Dr. Adam Clarke says, “ the original words literally signify, J will be what Iwill be.”’ 
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2. I am the Lord thy God, which 
have brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. 

3. Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me. 

4. Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing, that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the wa- 
ter under the earth: 

5. Thou shalt not bow down thy- 
self to them, nor serve them ; for I 
the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me; 


6. And showing mercy unto 


thousands of them that love me 
and keep my commandments. 






Exopus, ch. 21. 


6. Then his master shall bring 
him unto the judges.* 





2. I am the Lord thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bon- 
dage. 

3. Thou shalt not have strange 
gods before me. 

4. Thou shalt not make to thy- 
self a graven thing, nor the like- 
ness of any thing that is in hea- - 
ven above, or in the earth beneath, 
nor of those things that are in the 
waters under the earth. 

5. Thou shalt not adore them, 
nor serve them: I am the Lord 
thy God, mighty, jealous; visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that 
hate me: 

6. And showing mercy unto 
thousands to them that love me 
and keep my commandments. 

[ The residue of this chapter dif- 
fers not more than the foregoing. | 





Exonpus, ch. 21. 


6. His master shall bring him to 
the gods.* 











*In the Hebrew it is Elohin—which in King James’s, as well as the Doway Bible, 





is sometimes rendered, gods. Though plural, it may have a singular reference with 
as much propriety as a plural one. It is a term denoting power and authority, signify- 
ing a ruler or rulers, (as the case may be,) the sovereign or supreme power, divine or 


human. Hence, in scripture, it is variously applied —to the supreme being, to angels, 
to princes, governors, and other persons having authority, (as in the present case,) 
and also to heathen deities; and hence, also, the frequent expression, ‘“‘ The Lord 
God:” In Hebrew, Jehovah Elohim; in English, the self-existent Ruler, or Sovereign. 
Also this form: “‘ The Lord our God is one Lord ;” or in this wise, (which is equally 
proper:) ‘‘ The Lord is our God—The Lord is one.” That is, Jehovah is our Elo- 
him —Jehovah is one. In plain English thus: The Self-Existent is our Ruler, (or Sov- 
ereign,)—the Self-Existent is one. JEHOVAH is the name of the Supreme Being 
which Moses received from God himself—indicating independence and unity, in 
contradistinction from the heathen deities which were many, and dependent and per- 
ishable creatures. His character is implied in it. It signifies, indeed, more than self- 
existent—the Eternal, Great First Cause, who alone hath, independently, immortality. 

| Ep. INvestTiGaror. 
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Isarau, ch. 61. 


1. The spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me: because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek; he hath sent me 
to bind up the broken hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound; 

2. To proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, and the day of 
vengeance of our God ; to comfort 
all that mourn ; 

3. To ‘appoint unto them that 
mourn in Zion, to give unto them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness ; 
that they might be called Trees 
of righteousness, the planting of 
the Lord, that he might be glori- 
fied. 


Jon, ch. 14. 


1. Man that is born of a woman 
is of few days, and full of trouble. 


2. He cometh forth like a flower, 
and is cut down; he fleeth also as 
a shadow, and continueth not. 


3. And dost thou open thine 
eyes upon such an one, and bring- 
est me into judgment with them ? 


4. Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean. Not one. 


5. Seeing his days are deter- 
mined, the number of his months 
are with thee, thou hast appointed 
his bounds that he cannot pass: 


6. Turn from him that he may 
rest, till he shall accomplish, as an 
hireling, his day. 

7. For there is hope of a tree, 
if it be cut down, that it will 



















Isaras, ch. 61. 


1. The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because the Lord hath anoint- 
ed me: he hath sent me to preach 
to the meek, to heal the contrite 
of heart, and to preach a release to 
the captives, and deliverance to 
them that are shut up: 


2. To preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord, and the day of ven- 
geance of our God; to comfort all 
that mourn. 

3. To appoint to the mourners of 
Sion, and to give them a crown 
for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, a garment of praise for the 
spirit of grief: and they shall be 
called in it the mighty ones of jus- 
tice, the planting of the Lord to 
glorify him. 






Jos, ch. 14. 


1. Man born of a woman, living 
for a short time, is filled with ma- 
ny miseries. 

2. Who cometh forth like a flow- 
er, and is destroyed, and fleeth as 
a shadow, and never continueth in 
the same state. 

3. And dost thou think it meet 
to open thy eyes upon such a one, 
and to bring him into judgment 
with thee ? 

4. Who can make him clean 
that is conceived of unclean seed ? 
is it not thou who only art? 

5. The days of man are. short, 
and the number of his months is 
with thee: thou hast appointed 
his bounds, which cannot’ be 
oa 

6. Depart a little from him, that 
he may rest, until his wished for 
day come, as that of the hireling. 

7. A tree hath hope: if it be 
cut, it groweth green again, and 
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sprout again, and that the tender 
branch thereof will not cease. 

8. Though the root thereof wax 
old in the earth, and the stalk 
thereof die in the ground ; 

9. Yet, through the scent of wa- 
ter it will bud, and bring forth 
boughs like a plant. 

10. But man dieth and wasteth 
away: yea, man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he? 


Ecc.esiastTes, ch. 7. 


2. It is better to go to the house 
of mourning, than to go to the 
house of feasting: for that is the 
end of all men: and the living 
will lay it to his heart. 

3. Sorrow is better than laugh- 
ter; for by the sadness of the coun- 
tenance the heart is made better. 


4. The heart of the wise is in the 
house of mourning: but the heart 
of fools is in the house of mirth. 


5. It is better to hear the rebuke 
of the wise, than for a man to 
hear the song of fools. 


the boughs thereof sprout: 


&. If its root be old in the earth, 
and its stock be dead in the dust, 


9. At the scent of water it shall 
spring, and bring forth leaves, as 
when it was first planted. 

10. But man when he shall be | 
dead, and stripped and consumed, 
I pray you where is he? 


Ecc.esiastTes, ch. 7. 


2. It is better to go to the house 
of mourning, than to the house of 
feasting: for in that we are put in 
mind of the end of all; and the 
living thinketh what is to come. 

3. Anger is better than laughter : 
because by the sadness of the 
countenance the mind of the offen- 
der is corrected. 

4. The heart of the wise is 
where there is mourning, and the 
heart of fools where there is 
mirth. 

5. It is better to be rebuked by 
a wise man, than to be deceived 
with the flattery of fools. 


AKROATEES. 


[To be concluded in the next number, with specimens from the New Testament. } 





LETTER FROM THE REV. S. 


G. BULFINCH. 


The following extracts of a letter which we have had the pleasure 


to receive from our much respected and esteemed friend, the late pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in this place, but who is now in Boston, will be 
read withgdeep interest by his many friends of all denominations. 
Few men have been more generally admired in the city of Washington 
than he. While his high order of talents elicited the respect and ad- 
miration of a large number, his kind and conciliatory manners and ami- 
able disposition, and his truly Christian deportment, endeared him to 
their hearts. Nor have they yet ceased to regret his absence. His 


remarks on o public school system of Boston will be read by our cit- 
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zens at this time with peculiar interest; and our religious readers will 

be interested with the information he gives relative to the eccentric 
notions of the Rev. THEoporE Parker, and the light in which they 

are regarded by the religious part of the citizens of Boston. Allusion 

is also made to the Rev. Mr. Brownson, and the recent manifestation 

of his great improvement in Christian meekness since he joined the 
Roman church, of which something was said, not long since, in the 
papers. He writes with much earnestness, and his characteristic gen- 
tleness and liberality, on the subject of what is called ‘the Protestant . 

and Roman Catholit Controversy,”’ which has been making no little 

stir in the east. In respect of this part of his interesting letter, we 
feel ourselves constrained to differ a little with our excellent friend in 
some particulars. He fears ‘‘the spirit of popery more than popery 
itself.” By the spirit of popery, he means the spirit of intolerance. 

If the one or the other must predominate with us, we would say give 

us the spirit rather than the substance. It could only show its phan- 

tom iron teeth and threatening attitudes, without the power to harm 

In some Protestant countries, indeed, this spirit is embodied, and there it 

is the same as Popery itself, with the exception that it lays no claim 

to universality. This spirit of popery, which predominates in the Pro- 
testant kingdoms of Sweden and Russia, and to some extent in Great 
Britain also, is circumscribed. The popes of those countries do not 

. $8 strive to convert and suddue to their religious dominion the citizens 
‘ \e ,..aad subjects of other sovereignties—at least of other Christian gov- 
ys ‘étnments. But the pope of Rome has emissaries in every spot on 
earth where man can dwell, laboring incessantly, with unabating zeal, 

to induce men, women, and children to swear allegiance to himself. 

‘“‘ T acknowledge the holy Catholic and apostolical Roman church, the mother and 
mistress of allghurches; and I promise and swear true odedience to the Roman bishop, 
the successor @ St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, and vicar of Jesus Christ.” 

This is one of the articles of that creed of which Cuartes Burter, 
a high-toned Roman Catholic, in his ‘“‘ Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” says, ‘‘ Non-Catholics, on their admission into the Catholic 
church, publicly repeat and testify their assent to it, without restriction 
or qualification.” es 

Had the Roman Catholics, like other sects, Curist, instead of the 
bishop of Rome, for their head, there would be but little, comparatively, 
in their system appalling to Uberty, in this country, where there is no 
power in any religious sect to hand a church member over to the civil 
authority, to be punished for heresy, and no power in the civil govern- 
ment to punish for such offences. They would probably, like othe: 
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sects, be split into divisions and subdivisions, without destroying their 
religious distinction, and thus be rendered comparatively harmless. 
But, so long as they have an earthly prince for their head, around 
whom they all rally, who is always the representative of the whole 
body of his people, and is in fact, when he speaks from the chair, in his 
individual person, emphatically the church, which all who_ belong 
thereto must believe and have sworn to obey, we cannot but think the 
liberty of our country will be in danger; and more espeeially when we . 
take into consideration the fhighty efforts which they are “every where 
making to gain proselytes — how well the system is calculated to dazzle 
and captivate the young and deceive the unwary — how consoling to 
those who wish to live in sin, and escape hell when they die —and 
also, how extremely ignorant vast numbers of the youth of our country 
are, not only of church history, but even of the Bible—how eager 
they are to fill their schools with the children of Protestants—and, 
added to this, the swarms of emigrants from Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, with thousands of Jesuits attending them. These considerations, 
we repeat, make us tremble for the liberty of our country at no very 
distant day. Let those who love their children look to it. 

Church divisions are an advantage to civil liberty, while true piety 
cannot be injured thereby. Combinations in church, as well as in state 
affairs, are of no value, only as they afford power and influence. It 
was for this, (power and influence,) and nothing else, that, at a very 
early period of the church, the separate congregations (for at first each 
congregation was independent of all others) formed themselves into 
metropolitan and diocesan sections, with a presiding bishop for each, 
with authority over the congregations and pastors within its limits; 
and at length, for the same object, (influence and power,) the bishop 
of Rome was constituted the head of the universal church. Tempo- 
ral power and religious intolerance belong not to the church of Curist ; 
their appearance in connection with a church is a certain indication of 
the empire of anti-Christ. As to politics, it is not possible to separate 
them from the controversy. The Roman Catholic system is a union of 
politics and religion. They are inseparably interwoven. It is this 
union that is so appalling. Disconnect its religion from, and destroy 
its influence over the civil government, and it would be no more to 
be feared than any other intolerant religious system. 

Our esteemed friend thinks the Romish system is held in too strong 
check by Protestant influence for its old corruptions ever to be intro- 
duced here. The continual exposure of the #§stem constitutes that 
check. But it is in a great degree counteracted by the sending of 
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children of Protestant parents to the schools of the Jesuits. Let the 
tocsin cease to sound in the ears of this people, and the fourth genera- 
tion will not enjoy the free institutions with which we are blessed. 
Nay, we would not guaranty liberty to the third. Let their religious 
privileges be protected —they have as good right to this as we have ; 
but believing, as we sincerely do, their doctrines to be pernicious to 
the national character, and their system or form of government dan- 
gerous to liberty, we deem it our duty to oppose the progress of their 
influence by every fair and honest means which a love of universal 
liberty and the spirit of religious toleration can justify. We hold it to 
be the duty of every one who loves his country, and desires its future 
prosperity, to oppose, with all his power of argument, the-progress of 
a system which is opposed to independence of thought and action ; which 
would destroy the freedom of the press, and take away the key of know- 
ledge. We care not if it be called religious ; so much the worse for 
us. We care not what may be the name of the sect in which this 
spirit of tyranny and intolerance, of bigotry and exclusiveness reigns ; 
no matter where it is found, it is the spirit of anTI-cHrist. And 
should a church or a convent be destroyed by a wicked and unre- 
strained mob, the opposers of the -Roman Catholic system ought no 
more to be blamed for it, than the Christian religion itself merits con- 
demnation for the maniacs and suicides of which it is said to be the cause. 

We have nothing against the Roman Catholics as citizens. The na- 
tive Romanists are as good patriots, and as correct in their social inter- 
course, as are the members of any denomination. We make no dis- 
tinction; we know no difference in our social relations of friends and 
neighbors, between them and any others. It is their religious system 
particularly that we concemn. Thousands of them know little or 
nothing about it, and not one of a thousand, perhaps, has studied its 
nature and bearings, and its various effects in times past. Few of them 
consider that it is a system which requires of them the performance of 
acts, when deemed expedient, at the bare mention of which they 
would shudder—and yet they would perform them. Even were a 
prophet to declare it to them, so little are they acquainted with the 
full force of the influence which can be brought to bear upon them, 
that, like Hazarw of old, they would be ready to exclaim, Are we 
dogs, that we should do such things?—and yet they would. It is a 
system certainly to be admired for the grandeur of its design, the har- 
mony of its proportions, and the precision of its operations. It is surely 
the best the wisdom gman: has ever devised for the acquisition and 
maintenance of power, and the very worst for national morality and 
the freedom of the people : 
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“« Boston, April 29th, 1845. 


‘“‘My Dear Sir: Boston is now at the summit of prosperity. Its accessions of 
population, within a few years past, have been unprecedented. ‘The city is, indeed, 
so altered in appearance, that though any former visiter would recognise many well 
known features of its central portion, he would doubt where he was, if placed, after 
an absence of ten or twelve years, in any of the remoter sections of the city. But, 
great as has been the number of dwelling houses recently erected, the dimensions of 
the peninsula are too small, even with its constant accessions of land reclaimed from . 
the water, to accommodate the numbers who are here engaged in business. Thou- 
sands of these reside in the adjoining towns, many even in those more distant, from 
which a half hour’s ride in a railroad car can bring them to their place of occupation. 
I could say much of the changes which have taken place in my good old native city, 
but I must not forget that the subjects which chiefly interest your readers are those of 
a moral and religious character; nor need I look far, in Boston, for themes of this de- 
scription. 

“‘ The great philanthropic institutions of this capital have been often described —the 
asylums for the blind, the insane, the deaf and dumb—establishments which will ever 
bear witness to the munificence of our Perkinses, and the philanthropic zeal of our 
Howes. Among its arrangements for the public good, Boston has looked on none 
with more pride than on its school system, by which twelve thousand or more of its 
children are educated at the public expense, in schools which, by the advantages they 
afford, bear away the palm from nearly all of even the excellent private schools 
around them. The private schools for boys, in fact, aim generally at nothing more 
than to fit young pupils for entrance to the Latin or English high schools, the most 
advanced portion of the public system. ‘To these the rich man sends his son, un- 
troubled by the thought that he will meet there others of less favorable worldly pros- 
pects; while the poor man sends his boy, without a particle of mortified feeling, on 
the gfound that he is partaking of any thing like public charity. “The secret of this 
is—and it is a matter sometimes overlooked by those who have attempted to emulate 
the system elsewhere —that the schools are sustained by a tax, to which all contribute 
according to their means. They are thus, not schools for the poor, sustained by the 
rich, but schools for all, supported by all; and he who contributes the least, receives 
their advantages with as little loss of self-respect, as he~ has in walking the public 
highway, which his own slight tax contributes to keep in repair. 

“The harmony of this good system, however, was somewhat disturbed, a few months 
since, by a controversy, the fame of which I doubt not has reached you. Mr. Mann, 
the indefatigable secretary of the Board of Education, the Lycurgus of the schools of 
Massachusetts, made, not long since, a visit to Europe, and presented, on his return, 
a long and able report of the state of education in the countries he had visited. Es- 
pecially was he delighted with the schools of Prussia, and as, unlike the Spartan law- 
giver, he had no partiality for the rod, he dared to tell the tale, that in Prussia mas- 
ters governed their pupils without corporal punishment. Now, the Boston teachers 
had been often told of the excellence of their own schools, and they had learned to 
believe that these were as near perfection as any thing earthly could be. The conse- 
quence was that, most unwisely, a portion of them appropriated to themselves some 
very general expressions of Mr. Mann, and published a very violent pamphlet against 
him, to which thirty-one of them put their names. Mr. Mann replied triumphantly, 
though somewhat too severely. A feeble response came forth, in a pamphlet entitled 
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‘* Penitential Tears,” intended to be very cuttingly ironical. Of this Mr. Mann took 
no notice. The controversy will probably lead to some modification of the severity of 
discipline with which many friends of our otherwise excellent schools have been dis- 
satisfied. 

** The most important discussions which have taken place in Boston, more recently, 
are those relating to the opinions of Mr. Parker, and to the claims and doctrines of 
the Romish church. Mr. Theodore Parker is pastor of the Congregational church in 
West Roxbury. He was settled as a Unitarian, but has taken occasion, since his set- 
tlement, in various ways to avow opinions going far beyond Unitarianism. His theo- 
ry, as 1 understand it, coincides nearly, if not entirely, with the views expressed in 
some of the letters of the late President Jefferson, and more recently promulgated by 
the German writer, Strauss, in his ‘ Life of Jesus.’ He professes great reverence for 
the character and teachings of the Saviour, but rejects entirely the accounts of his 
miracles, of his resurrection and ascension. The inconsistency of this system is obvi- 
ous at the first glance. The miracles and the words of Christ come to us from the 
same witnesses, and are not properly capable of being separated from each other. 
Mr. Parker, however, not only thinks his views consistent, but thinks himself justified 
in retaining the position of a Christian minister, and his people sustain him in so do- 
ing. Ever since the first profession of these views, however, the Unitarian ministers 
have, with few exceptions, refrained from those pulpit exchanges with him which 
are in this denomination usual, as marks of ministerial fellowship. Some, however, 
have taken a different course, and, this being opposed, Rev. J. T. Sargent, minister at 
large, resigned his pulpit, and Rev. J. F. Clarke, in retaining his, has lost a large 
portion of his congregation. These two gentlemen, however, are far from agreeing 
with Mr. Parker’s peculiar views. They are actuated by conscientious though over- 
strained views of the duty of maintaining the right of private judgment. The more 
the subject has been discussed, the more decided is the voice of the denomination gen- 
erally, in disapproval of Mr. Parker’s sentiments. 'Two very able sermons were de- 
livered in answer to Mr. Parker, last Sabbath, at the old stone chapel, by Rev. Mr. 
Putnam, of Roxbury, one of the most elequent of the Unitarian preachers. The 
subject has also been taken up by clergymen of other sentiments. Dr. Beecher, a 
son of the celebrated divine, has delivered a series of discourses, suggested by it. I 
trust that, on the whole, good will result from the discussion ; that Christians will ap- 
preciate more fully the importance of their religion, and become more familiar with 
the abundant evidence on which it rests. 

*‘ The Catholic controversy in this region has derived renewed interest from the recent 
writings and conduct of Mr. Orestes A. Brownson, a man of great talents, but of a 
mind apparently very singularly constituted, who, after repeated changes of faith, has 
at length become a Romanist. You have perhaps seen an account of a personal ren- 
contre between this gentleman and a Protestant student a few days since. The 
names ‘ heretic’ and ‘ traitor’ were exchanged in a manner not very creditable to either 
party, and on the last epithet being reiterated by his opponent, Mr. Brownson further 
disgraced himself by resorting to personal violence. [ trust the conduct of these two 
bigots may be taken as a warning, not as an example, by their respective fellow be- 
lievers. 

“« The controversy between the Romanists and Protestants, as it has been revived in 
this country of late years, has interested me very deeply. I do not know, however, 
that I shall have the sympathy of many in the feelings with which I regard it. I am 
more afraid of the spirit of popery, than I am of popery itself. 1 mean that spirit of 
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intolerance which first opposed the progress of the reformation, but which has exhibit- 
ed itself in many churches beside that of Rome. I am not much alarmed by the 
growth of Catholicism iu this country. Where it is held in check by such a vast su- 
periority of Protestant influence, it seems impossible that the old corruptions of the 
system can be introduced. Iam more afraid that the apparent danger will furnish a 
specious pretext for the other sects to unite in action against the Romanists, which 
may go beyond the fair range of controversy, and intrench upon their civil and reli- 
gious liberties. I have already seen “the Bible” made the watchword of a political 
party ; I have witnessed almost with my own eyes the burning of a convent. If sec- 
tarianism once becomes blended with our politics, the result is easily to be discerned. 
Danger is now apprehended from the Romish and despotic tendencies of one church ; 
how easy next to ascribe danger to the English and aristocratic tendencies of another 
denomination! If the evangelical sects, so called, can be marshalled against the Cath- 
olics, as believing too much, how easy next to marshal them against the Unitarians as 
believing too little! These considerations, however, have no weight against the can- 
did examination of Roman Catholic opinions. Indeed, the best safeguards against 
the results of which I have expressed my fear, is to be found in the transfer of the 
Catholic controversy, from the management of those who view it politically, to that 
of those who will conduct it with a single eye to the ascertainment and defence of the 
truth. Such works as the pamphlet of ‘ Akroatees,’ devoted, not to spread alarm 
among our people, and enlist their political feelings on the side of Protestantism, but 
to a fair examination of Catholic doctrines, and exposure of Catholic errors, subserve 
the cause of charity no less than that of truth. The best way to prevent bitter and 
dangerous controversies, is for the wise and moderate to undertake the work of con- 
troversy themselves. ‘They will give a tone to the discussions of theirday. I need 
not say to you how widely I differ from the Romish system. I regard its errors, in- 
deed, as “so obvious, that many of the doctrines scarce need to be more than named, 
in order to be refuted. But one great fault with Protestant controversialists has been, 
that, not satisfied with the intrinsic falsity of these doctrines themselves, they have su- 
peradded sentiments which the Catholics disclaim. Hence the advantage which their 
opponents have acquired, and of which such writers as Bossuet and the author of 
‘The Papist Misrepresented and Represented,’ knew how to avail themselves. In 
every controversy, as in every thing else, the best policy in the end is candor. 

“ Wishing much success to your excellent undertaking, and every blessing of this 
life and the next to yourself, | remain, my dear sir, 

“Yours, very truly, 
“S. G. BULFINCH.” 





THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 





The man who disbelieves the sacred writings, is an infidel more 
through the acquiescence of his will than the short-coming of his un- 
derstanding. The armor of scepticism, when worn by herself, is easily 
penetrated by the shafts of truth; while the same armor, transferred 
(but unnecessarily) to the shoulders of the latter, becomes as secure 
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from the assaults of error, as the deeply imbedded rock from the force 
of the tremendous hailstorm. The infidel asks, why so much discre- 
pancy in the translations of the scriptures?—why are parties and 
divisions setting up their peculiar versions as authentic, one rejecting 
certain books as not canonical, while another claims for its pretensions 
the best foundation, and places the rejected and the received books on 
the same footing? I want no better argument to sustain the position 
that the Bible is the true revelation of Gop, than this fact. I want no 
better proof of the authenticity of the scriptures, than the circumstance 
that Christian denominations, all professing the same fundamental doc- 
trines, render differently various passages of that holy book. I con- 
ceive still greater evidence to be afforded in the fact ‘that, while the 
two principal translations are from distinct languages, made at diffe- 
rent times and by different hands, they coincide so generally as to 
make a man tolerably safe for heaven who lives up to the principles of 
either. Lastly, one equally remarkable truth in favor of its divine 
origin is, that all impostures, from the Koran of the Mussulman down 
to the fated system of the Mormon, have meagerly imitated the style, 
and interpolated and omitted passages of the Bible. Well might the 
Christian system be called a fabrication of man, had its followers re- 
ceived it without inquiry, and the deadness of a uniform and blind 
devotion pervaded its practice. C. D. 





wn 


Our Lirrrary DepartTMENT. Wishing to insert the interesting 
letter of our esteemed Boston friend, and also to avoid, if possible, 
disconnecting our series of articles on the translation of the Bible, the 
Literary head has been omitted in the present number. One of our 
contributors has in preparation a paper on a subject not only of the 
highest interest, but one the evidences of which have been hitherto chiefly 
traditionary, and but little known. The writer has devoted a large 
portion of his life to the subject, and is enabled to present facts en- 
tirely novel. We allude to the Welsh settlements which are supposed 
to have existed in North America long prior to the landing of Co- 
LUMBUS. 


RR en te nnn 


Our Procress. We are gradually realizing our wishes in regard 
to the InvesTicaTor. The subscribers have greatly increased since 
the publication of the last number. But it is impossible for a work of 
the kind to develope itself in a few months. Our readers must give 
it a fair trial. 





